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COLLATEML  INHEPJTAIS^CE  TAXATIO^^. 


By  J.  Frank  Adams. 


The  passage  in  Massachusetts  in  1891  of  "  An  Act  imposing  a  tax 
on  collateral  inheritances  and  successions,"  the  efforts  made  in  1892  and 
1893  to  secure  its  repeal,  and  the  probability  that  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  will  be  tested  in  a  few  months  in  the  Supreme  Judicud  Court 
of  the  State,  have  caused  much  thought,  comment,  and  dis<m88ion,  and 
a  brief  review  of  the  subject  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Taxes  are  defined  to  be  *'the  enforced  proportional  contributions 
from  persons  and  property,  levied  by  the  Stat«  by  virtue  of  its  sover- 
eignty for  the  support  of  government,  and  for  all  public  needs."* 

It  is  said  that  taxation  is  an  equal  division  of  the  public  expense,* 
but  it  is  manifestly  practically  impossible  to  assess  taxes  with  perfect 
equality. 

The  true  principle  of  taxation  is,  that  each  individual  of  the  commu- 
nity should  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  government  only  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  burden  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  him.  In  levying  taxes  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  question  whether  or  not  they  will  affect  the  rich 
and  the  poor  substantially  alike,  because  a  tax  on  breadstuff s  exclu- 
sively," for  instance,  would  .  .  .  compel  unequal  contributions  .  .  . 
by  means  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor."^ 

The  collateral  inheritance  tax  is  spoken  of  as  one  "of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  imposed  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus."*  It  is  now  in  force  in  England  as  well  as  in  thir- 
teen of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  has  been  held 
to  be  constitutional;^  in  one  State,  however.  New  Hampshire,  it  has 
been  held  to  be  unconstitutional ;  ^  the  reason  for  this  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  to  be  opposed  to  the  provision 
in  the  State  Constitution  which  empowers  the  L^islature  to  impose 
and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  residents  within  the  said  State,  and  upon  all 
estates  within  Hie  same,"^  and  to  the  Bill  of  Bights,  by  which  every 
inhabitant  is  bound  to  contribute  only  his  share  in,  Ihe  expense  of  the 
government.*  It  is  said,  that  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the 
power  to  tax  is  vested  in  the  L^islatnre ;  that  it  is  unrestricted  except 

(1)    Cooley  on  Taxation,  p.  1. 

SUte  V.  Express  Co.,  60  N.  H.  219,  237. 
Cooley  on  Taxation,  p.  164. 

Eyre  V.  .Jacob,  14  Grat.  433.   «  ™  ^  « 

Id.;  Matter  of  McPlierson,  104  N.  y.306;  Tyson  v.  State, ttMd.  577;  38  Fed.  Bep^  184. 

Curry  v,  Spenoer,  6i  N.  H.  694. 
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when  it  is  opposed  to  some  provision  of  the  Federal  or  State  Constita- 
tion;  that  in  tiie  absence  of  constitutional  prohibition,  the  Legislature 
has  the  power  to  impose  conditions  by  way  of  a  tax  upon  legacies  and 
successions."^  This  latter  assumption  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  while  man  has  an  inherent  and  natural  right  to  acquire, 
possess,  and  dispose  of  property  during  his  lifetime,  he  has  no  such 
right  to  dispose  of  property  by  devise,  or  to  take  property  by  descent.  ^ 
That  is  a  mere  municipal  privilege,  and  subject  to  change,  modification, 
or  repeal  in  the  discretion  of  the  State. 

The  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  with  reference  to  the 
collateral  inheritance  tax,  will  be  of  great  interest,  partly  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Constitution  of  New  Hwupshire  is  copied  lai:gely  fxom  that 
of  Massachusetts. 

There  is,  however,  a  provision  in  the  Massftchusetts  Constitution 
which  was  probably  intentionally  omitted  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Constitution;  the  clause  referred  to  empowers  the  Legislature  ''to  im- 
pose and  levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises  upon  any  produce,  goods, 
wares,  m^K^iandise,  and  commodities,  whatsoever,  brought  into,  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  Imx^  within  the  same/''  It  is  probably  under 
this  clause  that  the  attempt  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
will  be  made  in  Massadmsetts,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  duty  or 
excise  upon  a  ''  commodity/* 

It  was  decided  in  Eyre  v.  Jacob,^  that  such  a  tax  was  not  a  tax 
upon  property,  but  <m  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  the  inheritance ; 
and  in  Portland  Bank  v.  Apthorp,^  that  the  word  commodity,  which 
signifies  convenience,  privilege,  profit  and  gains,  as  well  as  goods  and 
wares,  .  .  .  has  been  applied  by  our  Legislature  ...  to  the  privilege 
of  using  particular  branches  of  business  or  employment,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  an  auctioueer,  of  an  attorney,  of  a  tavern-keeper,  of  a  retailer 
of  spirituous  liquors,  etc." 

The  question  which  will  next  arise  will  be,  wh(;ther  or  not  the  law  is 
reasonable,  inasmuch  as  it  discriminates  between  the  beneficiaries. 

Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Portland  Bank  v.  Apthorp,^  says,  "taxes  of  this 
sort  must  undoubtedly  be  equal ;  that  is,  they  must  operate  upon  all 
persons  who  exercise  the  employment  which  is  so  taxed."  By  analogy, 
it  would  seem  that  an  inheritance  or  succession  tax,  in  order  to  be  equal 
and  reasonable,  should  include  everybody  who  is  benefited  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property,  to  wit,  both  direct  and  collateral  heirs  and 
legatees. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  law  was  held  unconstitutional  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent  on  gross  receipts,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  five  dollars 
per  mile  for  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  express  busi- 
ness was  done,  thus  impliedly  taxing  only  those  who  did  express  busi- 
ness over  a  raiboad,  and  thereby  excepting  from  ito  operation  those 
who  did  expr^  business  by  some  other  means  of  conveymce.^  In 


(1)  Curry  v.  Spencer,  supra. 

(2)  2  Bl,  Com.  10-13. 

(3)  Const,  of  Mass.,  part  2,  Chap.  1.  Seet.  1*  Art.  IV. 

(4)  14  Grat.  422. 

(5)  12  Mass.  256. 

(6)  State  V.  Express  Co.,  60  N.  H.  219, 
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other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  has  virtoal^  de- 
cided, iu  the  cases  of  State  v.  Express  Company,  ^  and  Cuny  v.  Spen- 
cer,«  that  the  laws  which  they  decided  to  be  unconstitational  were 

measures  of  extortion  rather  than  of  taxation.  ^ 

In  Portland  Bank  v.  Apthorp,^  a  tax  on  the  stock  of  an  incorporated 
banking  company,  whose  charter  existed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  tax 
law,  was  held  constitutional  as  being  a  tax  on  a  commodity.  I*  ^ 
especially  upon  the  ground,  however,  that  under  that  law  all-  the  baniffl 
would  be  taxed  substantially  alike ;  that  there  would  be  no  discrimina- 

^*Tn  OUver  v.  Washington  Mills, ^  it  was  held,  that  the  Legislature  has 
no  power  to  pass  a  statute  requiring  corporations  to  receive  and  pay 
into  the  State  treasury  a  certain  portion  of  all  dividends  declared  by 
them  on  the  shares  of  non-resident  owners,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  discrimination  which  was  unconstitutional. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,^  it  was  held,  that  the 
L^slatare  has  power  to  impose  on  savings  banks  an  annual  tax  on  the 
average  amount  of  deposits ;  the  Court  said,  "  It  must  be  regarded  as 
an  excise  or  dnty  <m  liie  privilege  or  franchise  of  the  corporation." 

In  Gleason  v.  McKay, «  the  law  was  held  unconstitutional,  in  that 
imrticnlar  case,  because  the  defendant  in  the  case  was  not  a  corporation 
and  enjoyed  no  franchises  conferred  on  it  by  the  Legislature*  "  It  has 
constituted  its  partnership  under  its  common  law  rights." 

In  Wallace  v.  Myers,^  the  New  York  collate  inheritance  trix  was 
held  not  to  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  (''no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  ahaU 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  Ub^iiy,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  witibin  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  ),  as  the  law  "  operates  alike  on 
all  property  and  persons  similarly  situated."  Of  course,  this  court  did 
not  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  law  so  far  as  it  referred 
only  to  the  affairs  of  that  State  alone,  because  the  United  States  Courts 
are  bound  to  follow  and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  State  in  such  cases. 

In  Connecticut  Insurance  Company  v.  Commonwealth,^  a  tax  on  the 
net  value  of  all  poUcies  of  life  insurance  corporations  in  force  on  a  cer- 
tain day  was  held  constitutional;  ^^the  court  cannot  declare  a  tax  or 
exdse  ill^al  and  void  as  being  unreasonable  unless  it  is  unequal  and 
oontraiy  to  common  right."  In  this  case  the  excise  was  held  not  un- 
reasonable, because  '*it  is  not  unequal,  but  operates  alike  upon  all 
corporations  or  associations  which  exercise  the  franchise." 

In  Gommonwealtii  v.  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,®  it  was  held, 
that  the  Legislature  has  power  to  make  corporations  pay  a  tax  on  the 


(1)  state  ir.KxpmBCo^  00  K.H.  919, 844. 

(2)  61N.  H.«8£ 

(3)  12  Mass.  256. 

(4)  llAUen,268. 

(5)  6  AUen,  428. 

(6)  134  Mass.  419. 

(7)  38  Fed.  Rep.  184. 

S133  Maaa.  161. 
It  AUen,  m> 
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excess  of  the  market  valoe  of  tbeir  capital  stodk:,  because  it  is  a  tax  m 
the  franchise. 

In  Brann  v.  Chicago,^  it  was  held,  that  a  license  fee  or  tax,  ''when 
imposed  on  persons  engaged  in  a  given  business,  as  that  of  a  broker, 
whether  a  produce  or  grain  broker,  real-estate  broker  or  insurance 
broker,  .  .  .is  not  in  violation  of  any  constitutional  provision  when 
such  fees  are  uniform  as  to  all  persons  of  the  same  class/' 

In  another  Illinois  case,^  a  discriminalion  as  to  taxing  foreign  and 
domestic  insurance  companies  was  upheld,  as  they  are  different  classes, 
and  foreign  corporations  have  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the 
State     only  by  the  comity  which  exists  between  the  States." 

That  this  last  proposition  is  not  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  see  the  leading  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia,^  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  corporations  are  not citizens "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  same.    See  also  Philadelphia  Fire  Association  v.  New  York.** 

It  is  claimed  that  the  right  to  select  subjects  for  taxation  necessarily 
involves  the  right  to  exempt  those  not  selected,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
discretion  and  power  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  public 
pohcy  requires  such  exemption.  That  is  true  only  so  far  as  the  exemp- 
tion does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  people  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  each  particular  State. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  '*the  personal  property  of  literary, 
benevolent,  charitable,  and  scientific  institutions  incorporated  within 
this  Commonwealth ;  £dl  property  belonging  to  conunon  school  dis- 
tricts; the  wearing  apparel  and  farming  tools  of  every  person;  his 
household  fnmitare  not  exceeding  one  thousand  doUaro";  and  me- 
chanic's tools  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars,  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  among  other  tiiungs,  but  tiie  exemption  applies  to  all,  and  not 
to  a  part,  of  those  who  fall  within  the  class.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  held  constitutional  in  Massachu- 
setts to  tax  son^  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a  devise  or  inheritance,  and 
exempt  otbers.  They  are  all  in  tiie  same  class,  though  not  always  bene- 
fited in  the  same  d^ee. 

Although  collateral  inheritance  taxation  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
and  untried  thing,  yet  the  active  discussion  of  such  a  tax  in  late  years 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  prominence,  and  has  perhaps  brought  it  home 
to  the  average  man  as  a  comparatively  novel  matter,  and  popular  inter- 
est in  it  seems  to  increase  rather  than  to  abate. 

There  seem  to  be  many  objections  to  a  collateral  inheritance  tax, 
but  very  few  objections  to  a  direct  inheritance  tax.  A  direct  inher- 
itance tax  could  be  levied  so  as  to  afford  a  large  revenue  to  the  State 
without  being  burdensome  or  unjust  to  even  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
decedent.  Such  a  tax  is  certainly  founded  on  the  broadest  principles 
of  equity.  It  would  operate  alike  on  all  persons  who  would  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  or  "  commodity."  It  would  not  fall  heavily  upon  the 
poof,  if  the  rate  per  cent  and  the  amount  excepted  were  made  reason- 


(1)  110  111.188. 

(2)  Hu^rhes  V.  Calxo,  88  VtL  S89. 

(3)  8  WalL  168. 

(4)  I19U.S.U0. 
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able.  If,  for  instance,  the  amount  exempted  was  $10,000,  and  the 
rate  per  cent  on  all  estates  valued  at  $10,000  to  $500,000  was  made 
one  per  cent,  and  a  graduated  scale  per  cent  upon  all  estates  above 
$500,000  was  made,  it  would  se^  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

No  doubt  a  man  has  a  right  to  give  away  anything  he  owns,  but 
when  he  does  so  he  deprives  himself  of  its  use.  By  leaving  his  prop- 
erty to  his  descendants  or  to  legatees,  however,  he  does  not  deny  him- 
self, but  simply  controls  after  death  what  nature  prevents  him  frcrtn 
governing.  Man's  natural  rights  do  not  extend  beyond  the  grave,  and 
it  is  against  the  common  good  that  men  shall  enjoy  the  fnuts  of  other 
men's  exertions  unearned  by  themselves,  certauoly,  unl^  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  comparatively  small  tax  to  the  State  for  the  privily 
accorded  them  by  it,  as  well  as  for  a  just  and  equitable  contribution 
towards  sustaining  the  expenses  of  the  Probate  Courts,  whidi  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  State  for  theu-  benefit  and  protection,  in 
the  proper  transfer  of  the  property  of  decedents- 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  many  men,  not  only  the  imm^isely 
wealthy,  but  others  who  are  called  merely  wealthy  or  well-to-do,  conceal 
the  amount  of  their  wealth  during  their  lifetime,  and  evade  the  payment 
of  their  just  and  proportional  share  of  the  common  burden  of  taxation, 
and  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  entirely  check  the  practice;  at  all 
events,  if  not  impossil)le,  it  is  a  very  ditlicult  problem,  and  one  which 
has  not,  apparently,  been  solved  in  any  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  direct  inheritance  tax  would  offset  to  a  lai'ge  extent  the  injury 
done  to  the  people  who  form  the  government. 

A  graduated  income  tax,  it  is  universally  admitted,  would  be  the  ideal 
form  of  taxation,  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  there  are  many  unscrupu- 
lous men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  perjure  themselves  in  order  to  reap 
the  advratages  thus  gained,  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest  and  scrupu- 
lous. 

It  seems  to  be  the  growing  feeling  among  all  fair-minded  men,  that  a 
collateral  inheritance  tax  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  a  direct 
inheritance  tax  ought  to  be  collected,  and  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  in  llieu-  last  conventions  in  this  State,  inserted  phwks 
in  their  platforms  f avorii^  such  a  tax. 

In  England,  in  1853,  a  succession  tax  was  passed,  levying  a  duty  on 
a  graded  scale,  according  to  the  person  so  taking.  Wbere  the  successor 
shall  be  the  lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor  of  tiie  predeoessor,  a  duty  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  per  centum  is  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a  descendant  of  tiie  same,  a  duty  at  tfie 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  centum.  And  where  tiie  successor  is  remotely 
connected,  or  a  stranger  in  blood,  a  duty  of  tep  pounds  per  centum. 

In  New  York,i  in  1885,  an  act  was  passed,  **to  tax  gifts,  legacies, 
and  collateral  inheritances"  ;  it  was^tothe  eflfect,  that  "all  property  other 
than  to  or  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
children,  brother,  sister,  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  the  husband  of  a 
daughter,  or  any  child  or  children  adopted,"  should  be  taxed  five  dollars 
on  everyone  hundred  dollars,  and  estates  of  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 


(1)   Lawb  oi     Y.,  Ibbo,  Act  4£>a. 
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IftTS  were  not  subject  to  the  same.  In  lS92,i  however,  another  act  was 
passed  extending  the  law  to  taxation  of  personal  property  inherited  by 
direct  heirs ;  this  tax  amounts  to  one  dollar  on  every  one  hundred  dol- 
lars,  on  estates  valued  at  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  figures  showing  the  amount  of  money  New  York  has  received  on 
account  of  the  tax  on  inheritances  since  the  laws  went  into  effect  make 
an  eloijuent  showing.    They  are  as  fqllows :  — 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


$84,128.92 
561,716.23 
736,062.31 
1,075,692.25 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


$1,117,637.70 
890,267.54 
1,786,218.47 
3,071,687.09 


This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $9,323,410.51  received  in  eight  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  of  New  YoA  collected  a  tax  of  more  than 
five  bondred  thousand  dollars  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  which 
was  valued  at  seventy  million  dollars,  although  it  was  not  until  then 
ascertained  ( ?)  that  during  his  lifetime  he  was  assessed  and  paid  a  tax 
on  only  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  i)artial  reparation  to  the 
State  in  such  a  case  of  evident  evasion  of  taxes  aiuing  a  man's  lifetime, 
that  upon  his  death  a  complete  inventory  of  bis  wealth  can  be  made, 
and  a  reasonable  tax  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

In  Michigan,  in  1893,  a  law  was  pnssod  imposinj?  a  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property  of  over  five  hundred  dollars  in  value.  Exemptions  as 
to  direct  heirs  are  made,  with  the  exception  that  the  New  York  law  has 
been  followed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  imposed  on 
all  personal  property  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  value. 

If  the  present  Massachusetts  law  extended  to  direct  heirs,  even  though 
it  applied  only  to  the  personal  property  which  came  to  them,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been,  that  in  the  case  of  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Fred.  L.  Ames,  the  amount  realized  by  the  State  would 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, whereas  the  probabilities  are  that  the  amount  collected  under  the 
present  law  will  amount  only  to  a  few  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  payment  of  even  so  large  a  sum  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  unjust  or  bur- 
densome m  the  least  to  the  heirs  and  legatees  in  this  case. 

That  such  taxation  is  not  double  taxation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  tax  on  property,  but  on  the  transfer  of- property. 

In  some  States  a  probate  fee,  graduated  according  to  the  value  of  tiie 
estate,  and  approximating  in  rate  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  is  col- 
lected, and  corresponds  more  or  less  olosely  to  succession  taxes ;  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  metiiod  of  "  beating  about  the  bush/'  instead  of 
attempting  to  solve  tibie  problem  in  a  more  dbect  and  apparently  sensible 
manner. 

Apparently,  the  practical  results  in  New  York  would  seem  to  destroy 
any  theoretical  objections. 

The  collateral  inheritance  tax  was  probably  originally  laid  with  more 
regard  to  its  being  a  tax  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  cause  less  oppo- 
sition than  a  diiect  inheritance  tax,  than  to  motives  of  justness.  The 

(1)  Lawa  ot  K.      im.  Chap.  109. 
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ones  upon  whom  this  tax  was  levied  would  naturally  be  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  tlieir  opposition  to  being  smgled  out  from  the  whole 
class  of  l^tees  could  be  more  easily  made  to  appear  to  the  popular 
opinion  as  being  based  simply  on  tiie  ground  of  thdr  selfish  desire  to 
evade  taxation,  than  as  one  really  based,  on  the  part  of  many,  on  tiie 
general  principle  that  taxation  should  be  equal  and  proportional  in  its 
effect  as  applied  to  the  different  forms  of  taxation  which  are  necessary 
to  the  support  of  every  State.  *The  ai^ument,  or  appearance  of  an 
argument,  that  one  to  whom  property  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  god- 
send shows  very  poor  taste,  to  say  the  least,  in  objecting  to  pay  such  a 
tax,  is  one  which  it  is  easy  to  make,  and  at  first  blush  would  seem  un- 
answerable, especially  to  those  who,  thinking  that  that  kind  of  lightning 
would  never  strike  them,  are  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  there  and  not 
give  any  thought  or  care  as  to  the  justness  of  the  objection  raised.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  fairness  of  the  objections  raised  will  be  more 
apparent,  and  justice  will  prevail. 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  annual  report  of  Dec.  31, 
1893,  to  the  Legislature,  states  that  the  entire  amount  collected  under 
the  collateral  inheritance  law  up  to  Dec.  31,  1892,  was  $13,854.54,  and 
that  the  amount  collected  in  1893  was  $59,429.31.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"if  a  tax  on  collateral  legacies  and  successions  is  just  and  equitable,  I 
cannot  see  why  all  other  legacies  and  successions  are  not  equally  legiti- 
mate objects  of  taxation." 

The  legislative  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  of  Massa- 
chosetts  have  been  holdmg  seseions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  imd  several  prominent  citizens  have  advocated 
to  them  the  adoption  of  a  graded  succession  tax  on  both  direct  and 
collateral  inheritances,  indnding  bequests  to  diarities,  whether  public 
on  private. 

In  Connecticut,  the  committee  of  the  Stote  Gnmge  on  tamtion  pre- 
sented their  report  lately,  recommending  a  graduated  distribution  tax 
on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  also,  in  January,  1894,  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  was  offered  by  Representative  Bynum,  of  Indiana, 
to  include  in  the  enumeration  of  income  taxation  everything  received 
by  gift,  devise,  or  inheritance.  Representative  Springer  explained  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  bring  in.  a  revenue  of  three  or 
four  million  dollars  a  jear,  and  the  Gould  estate  would  have  paid  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the  treasury,  had  the  amend- 
ment been  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  deceased's  death. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  men  at  the  present  day  who 
are  possessed  of  fortunes  Avhich  run  from  ten  million  dollars  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  who  when  death  overtakes  them  are  likely 
to  leave  the  great  bulk  of  their  property  to  their  direct  descendants, 
who,  under  a  collateral  inheritance  tax,  would  not  have  to  pay  anything 
for  the  privilege  of  succeeding  to  such  imniense  wealth,  has  had  great 
influence  towards  shaping  legislation  in  the  line  of  direct  inheritance 
taxation.  But  at  all  events,  whatever  the  cause,  the  chances  are  good 
tiiat  such  legislation  will  be  demanded  by  the  inhabitants  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  United  States,  within  a  very  few  years. 
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